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THE AMERICAN-HUNGARIAN 
FOLK-SONG 

By HELEN WARE 

4 £ lj^OR Ages has the Lord punished you oh Magyar" and 

il yet the Hungarians are one of the greatest of the "sing- 
ing people." The Hungarian awakes with song and sings 
himself to sleep; song is his companion in work and misery, nay, 
even at burials the song plays a most important role. 

In the grim struggle for existence the Hungarian race dropped 
somewhat behind its Western neighbors in the development of 
culture and sciences, but the primitive power of the race lies 
beneath the surface, and under favorable peaceful conditions this 
will help it to overtake its neighbors, who can thank the Hun- 
garians partly for the long peaceful periods which made the handi- 
cap possible. 

One cannot but admire their inclination for song, when one 
considers that but very little was inherited by later generations 
from the primitive poetry of the race. The early nomad tribes 
of Magyars were subjected to a cumpulsory missionary influence 
which went far toward extinguishing their keen appreciation 
of naive but powerfully poetic instincts. 

Notwithstanding this, here and there one can still find traces 
of this unique and forceful poetry in their later folk-songs, giving 
ample proof of the beautiful esthetic riches which were most 
common with these nomads. 

As far back as historians point the way their forefathers 
sang their sorrows and joys in expressive folk-songs. The bloody 
wars that scourged the land annihilated almost every trace of these 
relics. It seems miraculous that with the omnipresent Teutonic 
influence the Hungarian language did not perish also. 

The period which is known as the Kurucz Period in Hungarian 
history gives ample proof of the powers which prompt the Hun- 
garians to sing their woes in melancholy haunting melodies. 
During the revolution of 1848 and later as a result of the occu- 
pation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, scores of military and camp 
songs were sung and handed down as a dearly cherished legacy 
for generations later. 
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In days of peace while the spinning wheel whirled merrily 
or when the spirit of dance moved them, songs were sung that 
were born on the spur of the moment. 

No one knows where they came from or who the composer 
was — the Hungarian song is born like the dewdrop on the rose 
petal. . . . 



During the past thirty years the immigration fever has lured 
the Hungarians away from their homes. At first they came 
singly, then in hundreds, thousands, and now in hundreds of 
thousands. 

The Hungarian peasant left the peaceful plains with reminis- 
cences of the soil which he had tilled year after year and the songs 
he had sung under the blue skies, and he exchanged it all for the 
dark coal mines and the smoky factory with its shrieking siren 
and throbbing machinery. Amidst this sudden change the singing 
Magyar became silent and morbid for the time being. His song 
was strange, it did not find its echo. The girl who waited for 
him at the iron-grated window amidst her favorite flowers, her 
he could not find here. 

When he drowned his sorrow in song he missed the accompani- 
ment which the gipsy, leaning over him, was wont to play. His 
pent-up emotions were expressed in fervent prayer in the Hun- 
garian church, and if occasionally songs did then burst forth 
after long captivity, they were his favorites of old. No new mel- 
odies were born in his adopted country, a disappointing Canaan. 

For many years students and lovers of Hungarian music 
vainly sought for the spark that would ignite the musical creative 
powers of the Hungarian immigrant. Though over a half million 
of them were scattered over the land, their slumbering love for 
melody did not seem to have found an awakening incentive. 

It was not until the Hungarian poet George Kemeny acciden- 
tally stumbled into a Hungarian inn in South Bend, Indiana, that 
anybody was in a position to record the birth of the Hungarian- 
American folk-song. A bottle or two of sparkling Hungarian 
wine in this place sealed his friendship with Adam Pista, a man 
who was a relic of an age which had its bards and roaming 
fiddlers. 

In his youth Adam Pista was a fisherman on one of the 
Hungarian lakes. He emigrated to America a few years ago and 
never again attempted to earn his living from systematic work. 
His was the life of a roaming fiddler and ballad singer. They 
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welcomed him at every Hungarian Inn and "company shack," 
for he brought with him a breath of long ago. 

The fiery Hungarian wine soon brought back to his memory 
many visions from his roamings across the land, and he sang 
of them in songs that were strange. For while the melodies 
bore all the characteristic traits of the Hungarian folk-songs, the 
verses were of new subjects, entirely foreign to the usual Hungarian 
lyrics. 

Kemeny, the poet, pricked up his ears and listened in amaze- 
ment to the spirited singer. If ever there was an Hungarian- 
American folk-song, surely here was living proof of the Hun- 
garian peasants' musical resurrection. 

But Adam Pista could not realize why this new comrade of his 
was so anxiously jotting down the words of his strange collection 
of songs. 

Were it but possible to translate the lyrics, without trans- 
ferring the naive and crude, yet powerful poetry of these verses, 
into English or any other tongue, without clothing what is ideal 
in a ridiculous garb! 

First he sang of the parting from his dear ones and the 
great steamer with its numberless pigeon holes. On the rough 
seas he prays to Father Neptune to save him, and never again 
will he leave the little village with its fragrant perfumes of the 
acacia trees blooming twice a year. 

Then his song takes a cynical tint and in terse verses we 
hear of the change of appearance due to the new clothes he donned : 

The skies will split 

And Stars will cry 

Because you have donned Oh Magyar 

Such ridiculous garb, etc. 

They dressed me up in wide, wide pants 

And such broad shoes that I can slide in them 

From right to left or wherever I choose. 



The new clothes he donned 
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Another clink of the wine glasses strikes a sad chord in his 
heart, for in his next song he complains of his new mode of life: 

Don't be surprised dear pal that you find me so pale 

Alas nine years have I been grinding 

Steel in Albers (Oliver) great shops. 

I grind and grind and grind the steel plows for the American farmers. 



Don't be surprised, dear pal 




Thus does the peasant express his bitterness against Fate 
which robbed him of the blue sky and the dear black soil which 
was so grateful for his toil. 

It is possible that part of the above songs were born in 
Adam Pista's poetic soul, but it is more likely that he collected 
them in his travels and sang them again as the spirit moved him. 

Inasmuch as we have no record of any other bard of Adam 
Pista's type, his alone is the honor of being the roaming singer- 
apostle of the Hungarian-American. 

It is remarkable that his narrating abilities were next to nil, 
and even when singing his verses he had to repeat some several 
times before he conveyed his message clearly. 

There have been numerous attempts made by Kemeny to 
enrich his Adam Pista collection with others from different parts 
of America, but his efforts have borne little fruit. The Hungarian 
can only sing his verses; one rarely hears them recited, and still 
less often do we find traces of them in writing or print. 

In the Hungarian-American folk-song we find traces of the 
keen disappointment which the immigrant feels on his arrival 
in the Castle Garden Immigration bureau. The strange language, 
unheard-of customs, callous treatment and ever-present uncer- 
tainty, are expressed in sad stanzas. 

Of all his sentiments his longing for the old country and his 
fireside seem to furnish most of the themes for his new songs. 

White raven, oh white raven, 

How long since I last saw you, 

Have you met my sweetheart somewhere? 

"That I did at the New York depot 

Buying his ticket home to go." 
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From New York the great steamer departs, 
Sadness rules in a thousand hearts, 
Silken flag floats merrily from its mast, 
Forever I leave you America at last. 

Captain guide your ship with steady hands, 
Take the right direction for Hungary, 
There await me the youngsters and faithful wife 
For whom I've risked all that's good in life. 

Similar is the message of the song in which he tells of his 
efforts to get back home, but "Great sea surrounds this land 
wherever I go," "And so onward I roam. . . onward I roam." 
Then in bitter words he reproaches himself in a recitativo melody. 
The sentences are short but stinging, and throughout the entire 
song he calls his punishment just, for 

Why did I come 

If not for cursed gold! 

No judge's sentence 

Compelled me to flee, 

Nor was it evil saying that pursued me; 

Just gold, shining gold 

Did I want to see. . . . 
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The above lines contain the explanation of the great tidal 
waves of immigration, for the Hungarian is never so frank and 
truthful as in his songs. 

His undying love for the "Old Country" is commemorated in 
several songs. In one of them he expresses his faithfulness through 

an oath: 

While this world remains a world 

And birds sing their songs of love, 

Whether alive or resting in strange soil 

I'm true to you, oh Fatherland, I will ever be true. 

As a great lover of Nature he is forever turning to her with 
all his sorrows and joys. He thus expresses his love for the 
faithful wife he left behind : 
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Stop, oh cloud, you dark black cloud, 
And send below a drop or two. 
Perhaps they are the tears she dropped; 
Perhaps they'll cure my aching heart. 

His sentiments are just the opposite in the following song which 
cries of the unfaithful one: 

On the shores of this distant land 
Friskily alights a peacock; 
Mail did she bring for many of us 
Flying from far-off Magyar land. 

Others she brought jolly good news 
But my letter is a sad one. 
There it's written my wife is untrue 
She hath another she calls "dear one." 

Graceful good bird how can it be 
That you brought me such sad news? 
"It's nothing more or less dear brother 
But that your wife lives with another." 

The young Hungarian-American who had no wife and family 
to leave behind, also bemoans his fate, telling in poetic lines 
that his bride like so many other Hungarian girls is withering 
in the Oakdale cork factory 

Where the sun beats down mercilessly 
On the tin roof overhead. 

There are a number of songs in which we learn of the sad 
fate that awaits hundreds of the Hungarian miners in the dark 
bowels of the earth. One of them especially, thrills with its truly 
pathetic message telling of a buxom maiden who was wont to 
peep out of the window when the sun set to see her lover return 
from the mines. In the last stanza we hear: 

Alas, you can wait forever 
He'll return never. . . never. 

A jovial little song expresses the independence of the young 
chap who "digs black diamonds from the deep dark earth." He 
sings of his independence and for the first time in his life uses 
the word "strike" as a subject for his song. 

The lack of outdoor work has robbed the Hungarian of the 
elements and riches of nature that abounded out on the green 
fields and pastures where he had spent most of his time. To any 
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one who knows their original folk-songs it seems very "foreign" 
to hear him sing about factories, mines, strikes, and machinery, 
in other words, the new elements that are absorbing his attention 
during his stay in this land. 

Fortunately many of the Hungarian immigrants in Canada 
continue their agricultural work. In the following song we learn 
of the longing of one of these Canadian-Hungarian farmers. 
He pines for the scenes that he misses here, for the old cronies, 
for the customs of his fatherland. He sells his farm and returns 
to Hungary. His happiness is short-lived after his return, for 
he soon finds that the taxes are a greater burden than ever. 
The wide class distinction is also not to his liking, so 

He takes his staff 

And little wordly riches; 

Crosses the wide ocean 

And digs new rows of ditches. 

The above songs are all of a more or less melancholy strain 
for they express his keen disappointments and utter disillusions, 
but in the following songs we behold the Hungarian immigrant 
in his old jovial mood amidst fellow sufferers and jingling wine 
glasses. 

The background of most of these jovial songs is of course 
the Hungarian saloon or primitive boarding house. 

The Hungarian peasant, who as a rule is a very honest man, 
learns from sad experience that he must use discretion in choosing 
those whom he will trust in his new country, therefore he sings 

America is the land of plenty and pure gold, 
Fried pigeons fly into one's mouth I'm told, 
Tell your tales my good man, just go on, 
I'll get the best of you yet bye and bye. 

There are a number of songs which furnish fascinating study 
to those who can appreciate the new words and phrases coined 
by the Hungarian immigrant, but in translating them even into 
prose, all of that which gives them their peculiar charm is lost. 

They sing songs of despair and gloom, expressing their 
sorrows and disappointments, and yet most of the Hungarian- 
American immigrants become eternal wanderers, for after a long 
sojourn in America they never feel satisfied with conditions in 
the old country. If the old folks do succeed in making peace 
with conditions at home, it is certain that their American-born 
children will soon compel them to pack and return to the United 
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States. Their pathetic fate is touchingly portrayed in songs 
telling these sad tales. 

There are numerous songs in the repertoire of the Hungarian- 
American peasant which are peppered so strongly that no printer's 
ink could carry the spice. 

After all is said there is much that is crude in this simple 
human being. He is a rough diamond. Should a bit of mud 
cling to the precious stone in its process of formation that would 
surely give us no cause to toss it aside. So it is with the Hungarian 
peasant. He furnishes wonderfully pliable human material. His 
songs even in their most primitive form express a certain 
amount of beautiful sentiment in which there is no trace of arti- 
ficiality or seeking for effect. Under favorable circumstances, 
with the guidance of a sympathetic hand, this human material 
would produce wonderful results. 

If but in this great country of ours strong hands and gentle 
hearts would make the Hungarian immigrant's cause their own, 
and preserve in his sensitive soul those eloquent poetic powers 
which would eventually help to enrich our land with the sunshine 
of his soul and with new and as yet unborn songs of his heart, 
then, to use Mr. Kemeny's words, "the Hungarian's Song will 
not be forever sad and weeping as it has been in ages gone by. 
From the very, very beginning." 



